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ee S Soienit your > building ad cheat problems te our + Engineering 
2 Department, which is in. the charge of an engineer. of Tong experience _ 
|| in the country and is backed by. the technical ‘skill and resources of - 
“|| firms like the Truscon Steel Co. (Re-inforced Concrete Construction), — 
|i the Paraffine Cos. (Ruberoid and Malthoid ‘Wilkinson, ‘Heywood. and 
- Clark, Ltd. (Paints and Varnishes, the Corbin Lock Co,, and many 
|| others whose direct. representatives we. - are. We will endeavour — s 
le exe a | useful & answer to ay ‘engineering question he may ‘submit, os 
ee _ REPRESENTING: ee oes Saas 
ie es, ‘South British Tieareuse Co. Lid. = — —  Bastey Gree Co. ss 
Pacific Mail Steamship Coe oe Gerad Typewriter Co. 
Eee Victor Talking Machine Co, ee ~ Ingersoll Watch Co. 
Oakland Motorears. - Crown: and ‘Adlake Bieeles 
- Evans Fountain Peres ses eee SES ee Pencils, 


ae FORD. FORD. FORD. Coie Soars Parts. ‘CARGOYLE. ous 
oe ain Accessories, in faet everything connected with a FORD. 


ee _ PROPRIETORS OF : 
YE OLDE CURIO SHOP, ‘SEOUL 


W. W. TAYLOR & 0. 


SEOUL, CHOSEN, 


TEL: 2183 
_P. oO. Box aT 


ECONOMY 


Cooking Stoves 


QUALITY 


Gasoline & Auto Oils 
Refined Kerosene Oils Lamps & Lanterns 

Lubricating Oils ' a B Perfection Oil Heaters 
Petrolatums & Greases NV Prooucrs ZW, Gvens & Broilers 


Fuel Oils & Asphaltum Candles 
Floor Dressing Oil LS Nonpareil Illuminating Oil 
4 Nghe ib Lubricant Atlantic & Victory Oils 


€20i/. Cook Stoves _and Ovens 


IN STOCK 
One, two, three and four burner 


; COOKING STOVES : 
Clean, intense heat, Blue flame like gas. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA — 178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 
STATIONS AT 


Mokpo Genzan Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 
Chinampo Anshu Kunsan Pyeng Yang Ryuzan - 


Wi. W. T Co. | 


STO Cee ea Owe es 
WIEKKINSON': HEY WGOD*s CLARKS PATS 


FOR TH@SE Yio Ser 
DISTINCTION: Wie DEP EIN Aare ee 


aS 


WE CARRY EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN THE PAINT LINE. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8. CO. 


MANAGING AGENTS: UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
DIRECT ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO—HONOLULU—YOKOHAMA—KOBE—SHANGHAI—MANILA 
and HONGKONG- 


HOMEBOUND. 
Steamers. Leave Kobe Leave Leave Arrive 


Yokohama Honolulu |San Francisco 


eiresident Wilson 2. ac) May 1 May 2 May 3 May 11 May 17 
Eresident Lincoln .. ... . ..| Maye gal6 May 16 May 17 May 25 May 31 
_ President Taft sirinttase scn| Mayo 229 May 30 May 381 June 8 June 14 
President Cleveland .. .. «| June 12 June 31 June 14 June 22 |,June 28 


Special 10% Reduction to Missionaries allowed at the time of purchase of ticket. 


W. W. Taylor & Co. Townsend & Co. 


Tel. No. 2183 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL Tel. Chemulpo No. 13 CHEMULPO. 
Cable Address ‘‘TAYLORGAWA.” Cable Address: ‘‘TOWNSEND.”’. 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO. LTD. 


“SHELL” 


MOTOR | SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Mileage. 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 
of every description also 
ILLUMINATING AND FUEL OIL AND PARAFFIN WAX - 
THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CoO., LTD, 


15 Takezoe cho, Itchome, Seoul. 


Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 


You will be welcomed into a live organization at the 


PYENGYANG FOREIGN SCHOOL 


25th Year opens September. 


Make reservations early for dormitory accommodations. 


David L. So]tau, Principal. 


Oe OorwrwOwO SS : x p ay 


EVERYBODY 


G 

G 

fe 

G comes to us for 

: EVERYTHING 

G in the line of Furniture, Printing, Machine Repairs and 
a | 

G 


Photographie Work. Better follow the crowd and come too. 


Industrial Department, Young Men’s Christian Association, 


Seoul, Korea. 
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Hust Received 


Burrell’s Paste Paint :— 
Genuine White Lead, 28 lbs. 
Snow White Zinc, 2 
Dark Green, r) 
Red Oxide Paint (ready mixed) ,, 
Light Green Paint __,, - 
Light Blue “: ss 
White Ms 4 lbs. 
Dandy Paint Brushes (1, 1%, 2 & 2% in) 
Boiled Linseed Oil 5 gal. tin 
Wire Screen-16 mesh (36 in x 100 ft. roll) 
Light Green = MSW = 
ae ae a eg 
E. D. Steward & Co., Snood "I Cable Add “‘HO”’ Seoul, | 


Seoul, Chosen. 


price per tube 
Yen 0.75 


Special price for 


hospitals, dentists and 


dealers on application. 


hee I. S. Bo & Co. 


4 ec geseh: g i 


Sole-Distrib uters. 


Seoul, Chosen. 


=== 


Tel. No. 827 


HEAD OFFICE TOKYO 
iMPORTERS & EXPORTERS. 
| SORA 


Ford Car Finds Shelter in Tomb 3,000 Years Old 


SALE & FRAZAR LID. o> 


“FORD” Complete 


and 


Stations 


Efficient 


Throughout 


Service 


Whole 
All 


e “FORD” 


Korea Owners. 


Not a relic of past ages~—Just a Ford. 


“Ford-The Universal Car’’—we read on all the advertisements. Will those who 
doubt please read this through. 

In the above picture we see a “FORD” which Mr. Carter has adopted at Luxor 
in Egypt, and he “garages” his car in an Empty Tomb near the famous 
Tutankhamen’s. Facts are stranger than fiction, and it is a fact that the tomb is made 
just wide enough to admit a “FORD”. 

- What articles should be placed in the tomb of a modern ruler that would be of 
interest in the year 4923?—Why not a ‘‘FORD”? If the people 3000 years from now 
can make a better car for the money, the world will certainly have progressed. 


SOLE AGENTS 


SALE AND FRAZAR LTD. 


Telegrams ‘‘Frazar’’ Seoul. Keijo (Seoul) 
Telephone : Honkyoku 2240. Korea. 


Notice Richmond Evaporated Cream 


Pleasanton Botel, Kobe Produced 
in a strictly 
Mr. Henry Sanborn, Manager pave teas 
Mr. Henry F. Sanborn has absolutely 
removed to No. 94 Ura Machi :. ye 
(same street as before) opposite pure fresh 
the British & Foreign Bible Society. ad 
The new hotel is expected IN ANY | 
: CLIMATE 
to be ready by May Ist. Loom 
Kindly book to Sannomiya For order of five cases and upwards 
Station Per case of four dozen tall tins 
oo PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
Thence five minutes rickshaw SOLE DISTRIBUTERS. 
eee F.S. HO &CO 
If possible please notify Mr. Wholesale & Retail Dealers 
A SEOUL, CHOSEN. (Korea) 
Sanborn before arrival. Tel. No. 827. Cable Add. ‘‘Ho’’ Seoul. 
NEEDLES OIL | 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
HEADQUARTERS 
KOREA AND MANCHURIA 
SEOUL 


Sewing Machines for Family Use—Also Special Machines for In- 
dustrial and Manufacturing Purposes. Our Shops now have on sale 
Singer Patterns (Printed in Japanese) for making Foreign Clothes 
for Japanese and Korean Children. Age 8 to 12 years. 


THERE IS A SINGER SHOP NEAR YOU 


P. O. Box 24 Cable “SINGER” Phone 2117 
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Our 50 years’ ex- 
perience in mak- 
_ ing low prices, in 
selecting worthy 
serviceable 
goods, and offer- 
ing themata sav- 
ing, has gone in- 
to the making of 
this big 1923 
Catalogue. 


This big Book of 
Bargains will be 
sent promptly 
upon receipt of 
Twenty-five 
cents(American) 
or its equivalent, 
in money or 
stamps. Use the 
coupon below. 


Be Sure to Get a Copy of This — 
Big 1923 General Catalogue No. 98 | 
It is truly a Buyer’s Guide 


We Want You to 
Wave This Book 


Everything forthe Home, 
the Office and the Schooi 


Bene) 


Nf hf A ee DOA AA 


ahek 


Everything that goes into the home 
to make it more modern, comfortable 
and complete, from kitchen utensils to 
curtains, lighting fixtures and rugs— 
everything at Money Saving Prices. 

For Women: fashions, Wearing 
Apparel, Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Fur- 
niture, Groceries and Home Furnish- 
ings of all kinds, of standard quality 
at prices that mean many dollarssaved. 

For Men: Everything a man needs 
from clothing totools,everything for use 
in Office, School, Garage, Work Shop 
and Hospital is offered at a big saving. 


Our customers have received their 
catalogues as usual. We want you, the 
readers of this message, who do not 
buy at Ward’s, also to have a copy. 


But, to prevent these books from 
being requested by curious and in- 
sincere people who will not make good 
use of them, we make the nominal 
charge of twenty-five cents. 


Our catalogue, which quotes the low- 
est prices at which good goods can to- 
day be manufactured and sold, should 
be the 1923 guide for every buyer. 


Send all orders and letters direct to Chicago 


We have closed our branch offices in Shanghaiand Manila. They were estab- 
lished in order to permit us to make an extensive first hand study of conditions 
in the Far East, that we might better understand your requirements and thus 
improve our service toyou. Now that we have completed our investigation, these 
offices have been combined with our general headquarters in Chicago, U. S. A. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 25, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me your 1928 General Catalogue No. 98. 


Enclosed you will find twenty 


five cents (American) or its equivalent in money or in stamps. 
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SECOND GENERATION OF KOREA MISSIONARIES. 


: at Monthly. J er of ‘Cheeta! ee 


issued by the Federal Couneil of Bvangelical Missions in Korea a Ee. ee 
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Editorial. eae ‘ So 
Religious Liberty for "So oe op Lil Oy % a e 


einen of the people of Keron. ~ The period of Eeanaitiol dating thes year has Babu a bit ' “ 
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er institutions of learning that were in the edhe school ir Les That’ was the dubeoe 
1 both the schools and the government’ addressed themselves to its solution ; the schools ar 
making every effort to bring their work up to the government standard for. schools of similar 
ade; and the government by endeavoring to: work out a satisfactory plan whereby such 
ools could reap the reward of their labors and receive approval of their schools. The task — 
Was not an easy one. There were many ups and downs; even times when it seemed the | 
yblem could not be solved, but the educational authorities in the Government- General 
eatedly told us that there would be some way out and encouraged us to continue i improving 
chools toward this end. The result. of it all is the following ruling of the Government-. 
neral of Chosen, given here exactly as it-was: presented i in English to: some of- Me mission- 
es by His Excellency the Governor-General. 


f} 
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odes 


Memorandum with regard to the application of Art. val 
of the Regulations for Admission. to Semmon Gakko (Professional Schools) 


cork. The: GstecnorGeneral of Chosen may dae uate (shitei), in accordance with Art. 
[- of the Regulations for Admission to Semmon Gakko issued in April, 1922, such Kakushu-_ 
sko (schools not coming under the regular school system) as have qualified themselves by 
‘general excellence of their work to be recognized as-equivalent'to a Middle School (Chu- 
akko) or Girls’ High School (Koto Jogakko) having a four year course, thereby making the 
graduates of those schools eligible for admission to higher institutions under the regular school 
system i in Chosen, 


eir Pilisten: etc. 


ate 3. The privilege thus extended to schools so designated does not hold ae 1 
: . of Semmon-Gakko in Japan proper since these are under the jurisdiction of the Minis 
- Education. 


: will be natural ones arising from our own lack of resources. "While this Shue of pe si 
will come to us all, and from it new problems arise, yet we dare express the Rope tha 1 


Sa pmcnt, lumen expenses, See By $0 deine we shall best be able to express ° 
appreciation of what the government has made possible for us. 


eaidation of their meaning. 


en WE also congratulate our Beaders on the erceeah hopeful suflosk for the prompt iss 


may be assured we Noacigin: urge the intelligent ER NE of our wile: ; that 2 
ae be written on one side of the paper only, be donble-spaced, legible cpt if Pos 


=p ublication. 


= oA further rerdeaa printing the digest of a book our Editorial Board does not ne 2c 2 


"purchase a book. 
Editor. 


_ On two occasions during the last two months 
the pastors and workers in the Methodist 
" churches, North, of the Seoul district, united 
eu _ for certain days of worship, separating them- 
Selves from contact with all other people for 
definite periods of time. The purpose was not 
to listen to interesting discourse, or for the 
purpose of listening to some profound exposi- 
3 _ tion of scripture passages, but it was for the 
’ purpose of sitting down together and making 
: an inventory of self and for taking stock of the 
_ spiritual element in each life. 
_ It had been felt for some time by thoughtful 
; persons among us that the church in this land 
_ was trying to achieve spiritual results by the 
use of non-spiritual instruments, It is. not 
_ that our ministry does not know the truth. 
It has been the age-old story of following 
natural tendencies of letting formalism take 
"the place of spiritual life. 
- Nothing could give greater satisfaction to 
_those who are deeply concerned over the 
Korean church-life than the honest open- 
~™indedness with which the suggestion for a 
period of retirement and self-examination was 
received by the pastors of the city and district. 
They were ready to unite in frankly ac- 
knowledging their failure and ready to discuss 
personal defects. No one could voluntarily 
submit to the humiliations thus involved with- 
out a profound sincerity of purpose. 
_ Perhaps Isaiah never showed so much dignity 
-and noble-mindedness as when alter a vision 
of Jehovah he said, ‘Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
-and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
‘lips.’”” These men, as did Isaiah, sought for a 
coal from off the altar and it was given them 
with the result that we have a new ministry 
of service in our churches on the Seoul district. 
It would be too jong a story to relate the 
many incidents of personal, spiritual revolu- 
tion that occurred in the lives ot these pastors 
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An Expression of Spiritual Life. 
By W. A. NOBLE. 


and other church workers during the period of 
these meetings. It also would be poor taste to 
rehearse to the public matters of intimate 
personal character, and sacred nature that 
were made known in these meetings. 

I have been questioned regarding the type 
of meetings that were held. It was not the 
method that brought results so much as was 
the object we had in mind, namely, for each 
man to make a frank open examination of his 
own life and personal reformation as taught 
in the scriptures for the sake of a pure life and 
power to serve. 

To secure these ends the pastors retired to 
a building where all contact with other p2ople 
was eliminated for that period. Their meals 
were brought to them and they remained in 
the building at night. Besides two hours for 
private devotional periods there were eight 
hours of services each day. Each hour had a 
separate leader from among those present. 
No leader was expected to speak more than 
ten minutes during the hour allotted to him. 
Much stress was laid upon this last point as 
many of our religious services are ruined by 
eloquence. Our motto was “talk little but live 
much.”’ 

Three other districts of our work in Korea 
have also held similar gatherings with like 
results. 

It seems almost needless to say that Korea’s 
only hope is in a christian ministry of high 
spiritual living; but to secure such high living 
costs the most strenuous struggle of all our 
missionary effort. In these days when the 
very foundations of the world’s higher civili- 
zations are being shaken, it behooves every 
pastor and leader in the church to take the 
words of Micah to heart, ‘‘O man, what is 
good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.” 


‘The Raueational Commission doe China. te 
Part) Wy st. 


HARRY A, RHODES. 


Reigns pocion. and strengthen the student's moral an d 
The a aera purpose of religious edu- ious life is a failure.” 


Physical and health education. a 


himself iat keen sensitivity to the call of an 
educated conscience and has accustomed him- 
self to act in accord with the dictates of that 
"conscience, can he be trusted to respond to 
“new and trying circumstances in a Christian 
“manner. This certainty of unvarying right 
‘i conduct i in the face of difficult and unforseen 
conditions, implies (1) a knowledge of right 
and wrong, (2) a habit of right conduct, and 
(3). a combination of these implying the ability 
Z to see right and wrong in situations, and the 
ability and habit of opdering conduct to comply 
with this new view.’ 


In too many cases this is due in part at 
to the lack of proper attention to the he 
_ the students on the part of the school a 
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ties. Every student should be given : 


least one examination a year during his 
school. It is imperative that a physici 
quickly available for every school and 
schools should have a resident nurse ~ 


gee responsible not only for caring for the sic 
—- *“The christian ‘school that consciously tries lee far discovering and reporting cas 


ae to build character must therefore include four illness.” Ce 
‘ objectives in the educational scheme: the © loth Seer E firichiaas 
giving of knowledge of right and wrong; the Oe rae eee ae Soe = 
x habituating of right conduct; the relating of should provide a strong program of hi 
a ideas to conduct and conduct to ideas; and the 
: education of conscience. Christian teachers 
have a great advantage in the fact that the 
New Testament unifies all its ethical teachings 
in two inclusive comprehensive principles, 
_ viz., faith in God as the Heavenly Father, and 
Bs regard for the welfare of others equally with Ze preparation of the missionary for educ 
one’s own, and furnishes in the life and per- ‘ona! work. By 
Ae sonality of Jesus a perfect exemplification of ‘“‘We have found as did the recent co 
4 these principles.” sion to India that nearly all educationa 
“There can be no question that definite : 
religious instruction should be a part of the 
curriculum of every christian school. Too = 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the im- from tasks for which they were "trained 
portance of so teaching the Bible courses that tasks for which they have no preparatio 
3 they shall stimulate the student mentally, This has happened most frequently in th 
i morally and spiritually. A Bible class which field of education. While there must b 
imparts information but does not invigorate all-round men, those who have train 


and their treatment, first aid, the princip 
sanitation, and a certain amount of sex 

pe NY 
ene,” : 


ae , needed than ever 


What's ay aati 3 


adequately £ for the task which he is to 
- His qualifications should be passed 
committee of educational experts. 


whom they want. We believe in 
sionary sae but many of our best 


Meu pment. “We declare ae unequi- 
ne without peneers _ Unless he is 


ip of Christ. 
here. 


We es the frst’ < em- 
Every educationalist need not 


yhi Hin Bi ri 


a ae one year of carefully selected 
studies that will give him a grip on subjects 


‘modern 5 iobletus of religion. Union 
] ge schools should have their curriculum 
xtended as to enable the young missionary 


intained, there will be a limit to the 
of time which the educational mission- 
an serve. The present life tenure is not 
at ible with the best results. This means 


a 


“sion for fo » educational missionary w 
period of service terminates. 
> The language problem in education. 


netheds, and other facilities ata 


hat more and more the Boards will j 
‘policy of going after the men — 


: language will be able to express, and Chinese 


> 


‘Despite the trained teachers, ise 


canes are loaded up from the’ beatin age 
‘ich Fees 


the logical one to do this. ¢ 
golden days for language study have sl 


their scholarship.” 
Most panera of all, ee coversatio 


education is hastening it, wien the Chiieee 


scholars to furnish, all the ideas or informa- 
tion the nation will require. But until then at o 
least, English will be, as the classics or mod-— : 
ern European languages have been in England — 
and America, the sign of broad culture and a 
most useful tool for acquiring and impaction 
it. On the whole, however, it would seem 
emphatically unwise to teach middle school — 
subjects in English. That colleges in China of ~ : 
all types will eventually come to use the | E 
language of the country is not doubted ; it 18: ee 
indeed highly desirable that this should come — 
to pass as rapidly as possible. The only ques- 
tions are how christian educators can most 
effectively contribute to this end, and how in ; 
the meantime they can best carry on their 
instruction. The ideal would seem to be an 
elastic bi-lingual system in college classes by > 
which each teacher would feel free to use 
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either language. Thus the lecture could be in 
Chinese with text and reference books in 
English. Or, the teacher and his students 
might make English the basis of instruction 
while falling into the use of Chinese when 
convenient. Or, the process might be reversed 


Av. No. 

Pupils 
Boys’ Lower Primary 23 
Girls’ Lower Pritnary 15 
Boys’ Higher Primary 15 
Girls’ Higher Primary 24 
Large Boys’ Middle 148 
Small Boys’ Middle 42 
Girls’ Middle Schools ps 
College Jr. and Sr. 150 
Theological Seminary 28 
Agric. College 23 
Medical College 62 


“Ten teachers on an average teach 204 
primary boys, 127 primary girls, 107 boys in 
large middle schools, 62 in girls’ middle 
schools, 98 in college, 60 in Agric. College, 35 
in Theo. Sem., and 36. in Med. College. 

Ten thousand dollars from all sources gives 
one year of schooling to 4,200 boys in primary 
schools, 2,850 girls in primary schools 106 boys 
in middle schools, 55 girls in middle schools, 
29 students in junior and senior college, 10 
students in theological college, 7 students in 
agricultural college and 6 students in medical 
college. 

“Is it better to have 32,600 boys poorly 
trained in village schools for one year, 143 
boys in a middle school, 61 girls in a middle 
school, or 6 students in a medical college? 
This question is based on the fact that ten 
thousand dollars from foreign sources stimu- 
late further support sufficient to accommodate 
the above numbers of pupils. 

Primary schools in Korea cost more than 
the above averages and middle schools less, 
the latter from 50 to 70 yen per year per pupil. 
Also the amount paid from mission sources is 
considerably less,—about 40 per cent of the 
total in one mission for its middle schools. 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


by talking in Chinese but employing English 
technical terms.” 
The cost of education. 


The averages are as follows (sums given in ~ 


Mexican dollars, 
cents gold): 


worth approximately fifty 


Av. No. Av. Cost Per cent. pd. 
Teachers per Pu. by Mission 
1 2.36 13% 

1 327 718% 

1% 2.40 23% 

2 4,21 80% 

6 92.00 74% 

2 135.00 92% 

1% 180.00 90% 

15 364.00 74% 

8 1021.00 100% 

4 1440.00 34% 

16 1639.00 97% 


The commission believes.that a college or a 
middle school for the sake of economy should 
not have less that 150 students. 


clusion that the economic maximum is reached 
with an enrollment of 500 students. 
“The chief obstacles to economy are small 


numbers of students and too large a number 


of faculty members. Financial considerations 
would demand concentration into '\a few 
sections and a small number of departments. 
This is also sound educational policy. The 


practice of assigning mission members to 4% 


faculties rather than appropriating money, is 
expensive in the long run and not warranted by 
sound finance. Competent Chinese teachers 
are sometimes lost because sufficient funds 
are not available.” 

Since this review of the commission’s report 
has been written with our educational situation 
here in Korea in mind, sections bearing especi- 
ally on our situation have been quoted. The 
whole report, however, is worthy of careful 
study. It is published by the Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Shanghai, and can also be ordered 


through The Mission Book Co. of the same 


place. The price is less than three yen. 


The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges arrives at the con- ~ 
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a A Hit-Little and Miss-Much Recital 
= A Trip to China. 


B; A. F. DECAMPp. 


was operated by a Mr. Evans, its patrons style 
it “The Evanly Ome.” 

We found Shanghai the most furiously. 
active of any city we had ever seen. Every- 
body upon the streets, none too broad, 
seemed running his best to keep the pace, or 
to improve it, and so avoid being trampled 
down by those in the rear who, having gotten 
their second wind, were bent on making 
better time! Collisions and even tragedies 
seemed imminent but seldom happened, fora 
cohort of turbaned, giant Sikhs had been im- 
ported from India and had been trained as 


© The six weeks’ tour in China by Mrs. 
DeCamp and myself has been completed and 
we are deeply grateful for the kind “notable” 
_ feature of The Birthday Book of Letters which 
_ made it possible, and the kinder Providence 
which protected us from accident throughout, 
“for, as Emerson put it, “There’s but an inch 
between wreck and smooth rolling prosper- 
_ ity.” Some account of this outing would seem 
' to be in order, but we confess an embarrass- 
. ment approaching helplessness in contemplat- 
“ing the mass of things worthy of mention: 
which cannot even be alluded to for lack of 


“space, which accounts for the wording of our 
caption. 

We left Seoul the morning of March 15th 
and the next day at noon were lunching with 
' Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, of the Presbyterian mis- 
: sion of Shimonoseki who later guided us across 
the city to Moji and our steamer. This boat 
= the first day out was visited by an epidemic 
—of what Mark Twain called “The Oh My,”’ to 
_ the misery of its passengers but the advantage 
of its larder, but the second afternoon landed 
us in good heart at Shanghai. We were wel- 
-comed at the wharf by our old friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Strother, secretaries of the Y. P. S. 
-C. E. for China, our ‘‘friends at court” from 
first to last while in Shanghai, who promptly 
conducted us to The Missionary Home, at 
“Quinsan Gardens, where they lived and had 

their offices. This establishment is partronized 
by Christian workers of every name and 
“nation throughout China, for its location is 
central yet quiet, its table good, charges 
moderate and atmosphere Christian. It is 
-thus a hopper for loading and discharging 
furlough missionary cargoes and is an excel- 
lent vantage ground. for meeting and mak- 
ing friends of Christian workers from all 
parts of China. Because for many years it 


police. One of these, placed at the intersection 
of streets, with imperious grace, with hand or - 
baton or with both together, waved “halt,” 
“proceed” or “retreat’’ to the onrushing human 
tides. This panoramic civic machinery sur- 
passed anything Ihad ever imagined. None but 
tenderfeet like ourselves seemed perturbed or 
a bit anxious; on the contrary, asif to the man- 
ner bred and born, others seemed to enjoy it. 
Indeed, I was told that a large husiness man of 
Shanghai, the year previous, had retired from | 
Shanghai to do business in the United States 
but had returned in eight months disgusted 
with the stupid business pace of Uncle Sam! 
Great stores a la New York and Paris were in 
evidence; like hospitals they were good to 
enter but better to leave. We were saved 
from wreck—insured a passage home by 
our round trip ticket which had been pur- 
chased in Seoul before we weighed anchor. 
The discovery of a business man, known in 

timately in his boyhood in the U. S., who served 
us with his auto, brought near for us attract- 
ions of the city far removed. The Foreign 
Concession of Shanghai includes three thou- 
sand Americans, six thousand Englishman and 
fifteen thousand other foreigners who are 
ruled by an elected Congressional Committee 
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and a Senate of resident consuls, while its in- 
ternational affairs are managed by the ambas- 
- gadors at Peking. 

Hanchow was next visited. The four hours 
of railway travel thither introduced us to real 
Chinese country; to dead level expanses domed 
by sky, fenced by horizons and checkered by 
canals which served at once for travel, irriga- 
tion, drinking, washing and as receptacles of 
wastage of every sort. That the Chinese 
drink such water, boiled with tea, is probably 
their physical salvation. This country’s land- 
marks are graves of every description, from 


’ the unburied coffin to timbered vaults and 


clustered mounds in little groves, recalling 
the adage, “go where one will in China, he can 
never lose sight of a Chinaman—living or 
dead.”’ Before leaving Seoul Mrs. Deming 
had assisted Mrs. DeCamp in preparing a list 
of friends who might respond to a notice of 
our coming by meeting us at the station. That 
list was certainly inspired for we were always 
- not only met but welcomed to their home and 
hearts and were made partakers of their spirit 
which was making old things new! Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Judson were our good angels at 
Hanchow. 
The location of this city is strikingly beauti- 
ful. A considerable hill in the centre of the 
city gives a charming view of its salient feat- 
ures. Amid the decadencies of heathenism, 
West Lake will be always beautiful, but yonder 
chain of schools, colleges, hospitals and 
churches, the crystalization of American faith, 
hope and love, shall be for salvation unto the 
- ends of the earth. The shimmering waters 
of the distant Chien Tang seem a fulfilment of 
the prophecy, ‘I saw a pure river of water of 
life clear as crystal. . on the banks of the 
river grew the tree of life whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations.” ‘It’s all true,”’ 
‘murmured Judson who stood beside me, and 
to my query, “what is true?” he answered, 
“That the outlook is as bright as the promises 
of God !”’ 
Soochow, several hours north from Shang- 
hai, claimed us for two days, with Dr. and 
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Mrs. Crawford and Hayes as our good angels. 


Soochow claims to be the Venice of China be- 


cause of its canals, and the vestibule of 


Heaven for reasons less apparent. Perhaps 


for its sky-piercing pagoda 250 feet high, the ~ 


loftiest on earth; or possibly for it monastery 
of five hundred gods, which include Marco 
Polo and Chinese Gordon. To our mind its 
closest touch with heaven is the missionary 
plants, the most considerable one in Soochow 
being that of the Southern Methodists: whose 
hospital is second only to the Rockefeller 
Hospital at Peking, in whose foundation it was 
a sharer. 

Nanking is on the Yangtse and its walls 
forty feet high and three hundred miles long 
inclose vast areas which are void of buildings. 
This is in part due to revolutions but chiefly to 
the fact that centuries ago the Ming Emperor, 
Yung moved the seat of empire hence to 
Peking. It has latterly become the great seat 
of educational influence from the kintergar- 
ten to the universities and theological sem- 
inary. Secretary and Mrs. Philip Gillett were 
our hosts at Nanking, than whom none could 
be better. They were the same dear friends 
as of yore, only more so, and sent loving re- 
membrance to all their friends. Not only did 
they acquaint us which the sights of the city 


but by inviting prominent people to meet us in — 


their home, the staff and the privileges of the 


university were brought within reach. Intro- | 


duced to a class in the foreign school one 
morning, the acting teacher stepped forward 
and asked, ‘Are you Allen DeCamp?” To 
my answer, “I am,” She grasped my hand 
declaring, “I am Jeannie Jenkins, of Boon- 
ton;’’ and so I was face to face with a descend- 
ent of the family most intimate with my own 
inmy childhood. Dr. and Mrs. Price were very 
kind. He, professor of theology in the sem- 
inary and pastor of The Union Church ar- 


Festival Service of the latter on Sunday, while 
his wife, one of the twin mothers of the flour- 
shing Women’s Union Bible School and helper 
of the School for Missionaries children, had 


: 


ranged for me to speak at the beautiful Easter ~ 


ai Saente oni Ssh Lay il sb ar aes a teat 
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« Mrs. DeCamp address the latter. 


A HIT-LITTLE AND MISS-MUCH RECITAL OF A TRIP TO CHINA 


Dr. Mac- 


_klin, having outgrown any harness, had been 
liberated by his mission, with the approbation 
of everybody, as angel at large, to foster 
: every interest touching China’s vital welfare. 
: This he was doing and was by no means lack- 
- ing in enthusiasm for “The Single Tax’ of 
_ Henry George. 


North of Nanking at Chufu we swapped the 


: railway of civilization for the Peking mule 
_ cart of antiquity, fora detour of fifteen miles 
_ inland, an exchange greatly to our advantage. 


the tomb of Confucius. 
- cartand the mule ?”’ 


Thus we were able to visit the temple and 
“But how about the 
Well, the mule did not 
kick, and the floor of the cart thickly uphols- 


' tered with straw and bedding, rolled smoothly 


along the sandy road with never a jolt or jar, 


~ while our guide, Mr. Wong, made our journey 
- too short by the thrilling recital of his eleva- 
tion from the abyss of heathenism to the pul- 
pit of the Methodist Church. This son was led 


to Christ by his father who had casually list- 
ened to a sermon by Dr. Lowry through which 
he was won. Theson’s mother yearned for 
social distinction which was possible by the 


-- marriage of her boy to a woman with tiny 


feet. 
this christian youth who was rescued from 
maternal toils by paternal wisdom. The 


- father convinced the mother that the present 


time was one of transition when old things 


_ were passing and new things were coming to 


the fore, so that the best thing to do was to 


fall into line and, in this instance, give their 


boy a free hand in choosing his own wife. 


This was done and the half of the story which 
told how later a Chinese maiden emerged, — 
was converted, educated fitted in all ways to 
be his true help-meet and was dscovered by him 
was equally thrilling. We found their home 


the place of peace, for we were their guests 


for a night, and we recalled the prophecy, 
“There shall be a handful of corn inthe top 


of the mountains, the fruit thereof shall 


shake like Lebanon.” 
We found the once splendid temple of Con- 


Such an arrangement was abhorrent to: 
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fucius, ‘‘down at the heel;’’ an ancient tree 
which had fallen in the temple court had not 
been removed, the great library building was 
bookless, the pillars were weakening, no 
worshippers were there. It seemed to be 
“farewelling” the world. At the tomb of 
Confucius, some miles further on, all was dif- 
ferent. It was the morning of a glorious 
spring day—a biennial festal day—and lines 
of people from every quarter were streaming 
into the inclosure where the great sage sleeps | 
in the bosom of his clan. His grave’s head 
was marked by an upright, inscribed, heavy 
tablet of stone, resembling in form an ordi- 
nary headstone in our homeland, though very 
much heavier. Beside it grew a large tree. 
Every thing was in good taste and the best 
order. It was stated that a well-to-do Chinese 
had lately donated $20,000. for that purpose. 
Oh, how the people thronged those precincts ! 
It was apparently a holiday, though some im- 
itation money was burned, but most seemed 
more interested in us and our kodak, and the 
little sermon preached to them by Mrs. 
DeCamp and interpreted by Mr. Wong. 

When our immediate crowd was breaking 
up and we were leaving, a man stepped up 
and with the words, ‘‘I too ama Christian,” 
claimed his place asa brother, and truly i 
seemed to be such. 


At Taianfu, the guests of the Hibbards of — : j 


the Methodist mission, we ascended The 
Sacred Mountain 5000 feet high whose summit. 
is crowned by the temple of the great spirit. 
The entire ascent is made by a series of stone 
staircases cut from the mountain’s flank. 
Some tiers are of hundreds of steps which, at 
an angle of forty degrees, make the ascent 
tedious and the descent fearsome! The 
traveller is carried in a light chair hung from 
the shoulders of two men by straps and 
clutched. by their hands, sidewise up or down 
the mountain as the case may be. At. the 
summit we found the temple in ruins but the 
Holy Spirit seemed to breathe blessings from 
the heights above, the horizons beyond and 
from the visions of the earth beneath. As 
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having entered our chairs we were borne by 
the quick stepping carriers to and over the 
brink of the first and most fearful staircase. 
We instinctively closed our eyes in prayer, 
opening them as we found courage; ever 
thanking the Father for the sure-footed deft- 
ness of our bearers, every clever step of all of 
whom, alone prevented our chair from be- 
coming our bier. 

At Tsinanfu, we homed with Dr. and Mrs. 

Johnson of the Presbyterian mission. Here, 
as in most stations, was a well knit plant 
with schools, hospital and a church which, 
none the less, had overflowed in a larger 
union enterprise, in this case a univer- 
sity. Here was an old time friend Dr. Samuel 
Cochran, a grandson of Mr. Robert Carter 
of New York, whose great grandchildren now 
number over sixty and all with Christian bias. 
The most interesting feature at the university 
was the “through the eye to the mind and 
heart museum,” actually showing the differ- 
ences in the size and locations of nations; their 
relative resources, developed and undeveloped ; 
a clean home and a dirty home; the on- 
ward processes in road-making, transporta- 
‘tion and civilization of every sort, in a truly 
inspirational manner. Four times a day the 
gong sounds and to a full audience of about 
one hundred visiting Chinese, a vital gospel 
address is given, concluded with “Gospels’”’ 
sold for a cent each. 

Peking was finally reached! The most: in- 
telligent farewell on leaving Seoul, the loudest 
and the last. heard call was, “Be sure and take 
time to see Peking!’’ Alas! it was worthy of 
the whole six weeks! Possibly there may be 
another “next time.’’ We early made con- 
nection with Dr. and Mrs. R. G. Mills who 
were kindness itself in the home and many 
places, especially in the interpretation of the 
wonderful hospital one of the riper fruits of 

_ the one hundred millions of dollars’ Founda- 
tion placed by the Rockefellers in the hands of 
a committee for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of mankind. But these modern achiey- 
ments are known to youall. The Peking of The 
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Forbidden’ City, The Temple of Heaven and ‘ 
The Summer Palace are less familiar to most. 
The Forbidden City whose residential priv- 7 | 
acy for the emperors was assured by three 4 : 
enfolding wall cities was the palpitating heart 
of the empire until 1910. Since that date a ; } 4 
silver dollar unlocks the mysterious precincts : 
to anyone. The visitor isamazed at the prairie- — 2 
like vastness of its areas and the mighty tent- | i 
shaped palaces which they carry, suggestive a : 
of nomadic builders; as well as at the ex- q 
quisite art treasures of the museum which. ~ 
once adorned them, and muses—“How have =| 
the mighty fallen 2’? But have they tallen 
other than forward ? Is this vanishing splend- ~ 
or other than the shining chrysalis from which ¥ 
imprisoned life has escaped, and with wings, 
to larger life and profounder achievement? ~ 
These infolding cities suggest the telescope 
looking through which we may see visions. = 4 
Yes, we see that it is indeed true!~ This ae 
Chinese people in physique is unmatched, in ~ 
population is a fourth of mankind and in + 
temper is pacific, having preferred boycott to 
the sword against nations and reason instead 
of pugilism for the settlement of personal al 
disputes; it has thus contracted the habit of ~ 
swallowing and assimilating its conquerors ~~ 
and holding steadily upon its pacific way. | 
The Empress Dowager. wearied at her people’s — M1 
cry for a war fleet; to save them to consistency, ~ 
took the eleven millions of dollars which 
made the folly possible and built the Summer 
Palace therewith, for explanation adorning its 
lake with a marble vessel which could do no 
harm at all. This mighty nation seems actu- © 
ally to believe that the path of peace isa 
pleasant way! Does any one ask, “Can peace ~ 
comport with poverty?” Yes, for Jesusthe ~ 
poorest of men was the Prince of Peace and © 
offers his peace to all—has enough to go | 
round. Our telescope shows that the Chinese  ~ 
more than half believe Christ’s message of 
peace, for they most delight in parks which © 
are fullest of flowers, birds and little children, — ~ 
the three things in which Jesus delighted and 
Often used as symbols of God’s Kingdom. — : 


for chronic hunger, and yet I never saw one 
liscourteous, much less angry or in a brawl. 
But wasn’t there a Boxer uprising? Yes, 
here was a patriotic spasm of anger at sight 
“of the pagan governments of Christendom 
partitioning them for spoliation and exploita- 
jon, but they are quietly repenting it now in 
Jaying the indemnity, and The United States 
nd Great Britain are repenting its imposition 
_ by remitting the same, which example the other 
nations must follow. Philip the Second said, 
‘Time and I will! win,” but he didn’t win for 
God was against him. Is God with China ?. Our 
elescope reveals that the further back we 
ook the clearer was China’s conception of 
God. It has never faded out. Confucius con- 
firmed monotheism and the Emperor became 
his peoples’ pitying father. We see the last 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty, despairing of 
keeping out the Manchu army, before hang- 
ing himself, writing a letter to the victor, to 
wit, “Spare my people who have done no 
wrong, and instead mutilate my body at your 
pleasure,” which at least suggests vicarious, 
paternal intervention, the fatherhood of God! 
The Temple of Heaven whose compound is 
three miles in circuit‘ is in disrepair, and yet 
more so its altar of sacrifice; but its altar of 
4 prayer is intact. Upon this large “triple, cir- 
_ cular; marble terrace” open to the heavens for 
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centuries, and until recently and with no im- 
age, the emperors of China knelt to worship 
the one living God of the Universe! How 
naturally might this be made to reveal to 
them Jesus Christ, the World’s Redeemer; the — 
great High Priest, ‘Who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.’? Does any ask, “Can dry 
bones live?” We answer ‘Yes; with the 
breath of God’s Spirit upon them, every bone 
shall find its fellow, and clothed with flesh 
they shall arise and stand upon their feet an 
exceeding great army!’ You will remember 
that this people already has a sacred moun- 
tain on which dwells the Holy Spirit. To 
receive him into the Chinese heart is to arrive 
home—at Our Father’s house. The greatest 
hindrance, has been the contradictory messages 
and activities of the preying governments and 
the praying Church of Christendom! \ But 
light is breaking in. CGne hundred and thirty 
mission societies in China have united to pro- 
tect China from exploitation. The people and 
the government favor the missionaries and 
their cause. General Feng Yu Hsiang, hav- 
ing himself been converted to Christ through 
the missionaries, commands a regiment of 
Ironsides, nine-tenths of whom are prayerful 
Christians. From. all this the question 
emerges may not God yet use this marvellous 
people as channels for His wonder-working 
grace throughout the earth ? 


Contemporary Korean Thought 
J. W. HITCH 


‘The following is taken from a current Ko- 
rean magazine, and while the translator has 
endeavored to follow as closely as possible 
the Korean, yet he is not at all certain that he 
has everywhere conveyed the exact meaning 
of the author. Nor is he certain that in 
selecting the first article in the magazine for 
_ translation he has acted wisely, for the con- 
tents indicate that some other article might 
have been more interesting. It is hoped, 
however, that even though the article is 


defective, it may serve to give the reader 
some idea of contemporary Korean thought. 
The significant thing in the article, is not so 
much what is actually said, as is the trend of 
the ideas and the sources from which they 
are apparently obtained. 

The list of contents is in part as follows: 

From the World of Strife to the World 

of Aid. 
The First Liberty and the Second Liberty. 
Let us Begin with Freedom for the Farmer. 
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From Promoted Liberty to Practical 
Liberty. 


1. A seed is set free by sowing, an egg is 
set free by hatching. If the seed is let alone, 
it will not produce flower or fruit. If the egg 
is left as it is there will be no beautiful wings 
nor pleasant. songs. It is the hidden law of 
liberty in nature that the seed opens into the 
‘flower and from the egg the song comes forth. 
- Humanity is apart of nature, so that when 
humanity sets up this hidden law of nature 
and advances, that is liberty. And we ought 
to realize that humanity facing upward is the 
greatest law and the greatest good. 

In a certain sense the way along which for 
a long time past mankind has come may be 
described by one word liberty, and, moreover, 
the history of the modern world may be re- 
garded as but the record of mankind’s prog- 
ress toward liberty. All movements of liberty 
for slaves, liberty for women, liberty for 
the people, liberty for weak and small nations 
and liberty for the fourth estate, have put 
forth shoots, sprung into leaf, blossomed and 
flowered from this seed. 

2. Those who discuss liberty speak of it from 
two different points of view. One says that 
the progress of liberty is from the inside out- 
ward, and the other maintains that it advances 
from the outside. The view that maintains 
that liberty is attained first inwardly and then 
- works outward, means thet every thing made 
by mankind takes its outward form the inner 
' mental idea, and that it is impossible fora 
society which has not yet been emancipated 
inwardly to attain to external liberty. For 
example, if I wish to go abroad, I can not be- 
gin the journey until I have first formed in my 
mind the idea of a journey to a foreign coun- 
try. 

_ The other view that inward liberty can not 
be attained apart from outward liberty has its 
most appropriate type in the materialistic 
views of Carl Marx. They insist that the 
human mind can not exsit apart from things. 
That the mind is after all but the product of 
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its surroundings. Therefore the modern min 
is the product of the social institutions whic 
have come down through many thousan 
years. Hence if we wish to reconstruct our | 
minds, we cannot do it by changing our minds 
alone, but it must be accomplished through” 
the reconstruction of the external institution 
of society which are really the importan 
elements in mind construction. There isno 
doubt that both of the above views contain aie 
truth. In other words, the way to attain 
freedom or liberty is by uniting bodily and . 
mental freedom i in one. pt 


that which is said to be produced be envi 
ment, background, surroundings and place, © 
truly, it is clear that that is one part of the — 
law, but, nevertheless, if you desire to produce 
new environments, advancing upward pe 
habit and heredity, then assuredly you must | 
have an inner suspicion by which you can © 
determine all the defects of heredity which” SS 
adhere in the sujects of heredity. 4 

The moment this inner suspicion is aroused, © 
that is the moment when the motive for men- © 
tal liberty arises. When man seizing this ” 
momentary motive forcefully works to solve ~ 
this. inner suspicion, from that time, the facts © 
in the outer surroundings which tend to up-— 
build or tend to pull down begin to appear 
and that which is defective is excluded and ~ 
that which is good is included. Thus by the | 
above process of exclusion and inclusion the © 
outer is expected to reconstruct the inner © 
phenomena and also to build a new spirit, 4 
Thus it is that outward liberty through the - ‘¢ 
motive of inward liberty makes liberty real. 
In other words, the only way to attain perfect % 
liberty is from inner liberty by deduction to ~ 
outward liberty and from outward liberty by. 
inducation to inward liberty; if it is not attained ~ 
in this way it can not be attained at all. : 

8. What is mental liberty? It may be ~ 
classified as intellectual liberty, emotional and ~ 
volitional liberty. The intellect which has not — 
been emancipated is prejudiced, the emotion 4 
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which has not been emancipated is blind, 
and the will that has not been emancipated is 
bigoted. The knowledge, which has no inde- 
pendent way to investigate and criticise, 
which is shut in by prejudice and becomes the 
slave of feeling-will, and heredity, which ex- 
eludes the opinons of others and stubbonrnly 
holds to its own, is that which has not attained 
freedom. Just as Korean scholars, stubbonly 
set i in their own opinions, will follow no law if 
it is not the law of the Former Kings. So the 
bigoted believers of religion consider that 
there is no truth apart from the creed they 
believe, and the scholar excludes every other 
theory except that which he believes. 

_ The same is true of emotional and volitional 
liberty. When we Koreans hear of a love 
affair which has naturally arisen between a 
man and a woman, we consider it a strange 
thing. And narrow-mindedness imprisons a 
man in his own blind feelings, and enslaved 
feelings cause many useless controversies to 
arise; these are examples of unemancipated 
feelings. 

_ The bigoted will enslaved by authority wad 
ambition takes materialistic force and tries to 
‘settle everthing with it. Such things are the 
results of unemancipated wills. 

Therefore, without question, full liberty of 
intellect, feelings and will precede perfection 
‘of character, and accordingly perfection of 
character is finally followed by social emanci- 
pation. 

_ When speaking of manual liberty the thing 
we always remember is Bacon’s theory of the 
four idols. Bacon declared that these idols are 
‘the greatest devils of mental liberty : 1st Idols 
of the tribe; that is, superstitions common to 
all races. 2nd Idols of the cave; that is, super- 
“stitions due to personal prejudices, dispositions 
‘and circumstances. 8rd. Idols of the market- 
place; that is, those due to a person’s own 
views. 4th. Idols of the theater; that is, those 
due to a person being poisoned by a theory 
which he believes. Just as the actor acts a 
false part on the stage, soa man acts falsely 
because of a theory in which he believes. It 
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was Bacon’s foresight which enabled him to 
point out these four idols, but the idea itself 
is an evil that may be found in every age and 
every race. It is not too much to say, although 
there may be difference in quantity, more or 
less, that any age, whatsoever, contains these 
four idols of the intellect. 

In ancient times all peoples made fire, water, 
trees and stones the objects of worship. This 
was one of the most common superstitions of 
humanity. Such superstitions have now dis- 
appeared from the civilized world. However, 
even yet, humanity stubbornly holds to its 
own religion and absolutely excludes all others. 
Speaking from the standpoint of races, racial 
differences, by mean and narrow acts despise 
suppressed peoples. This is another ex« 
ample of ancient superstition. As men’s faces 
differ from one another, so do their personal 
temperaments and surroundings cause them to 
have different prejudices. Particularly are 
prejudices caused by surroundings many and 
common in the world. For example, the 
preacher thinks that there is nothing to be 
considered in the world but religion. On the 
other hand, when viewed from the standpoint 
of the politician the world looks as if it ought 
to be subordinate to politics, and so a man’s 
prejudices vary with his surroundings. Fur- 
thermore, man has not only become the 
slave to such prejudices, but much so the 
slave to social relationships. The adherents 
of Yang Ju (a Chinese philosopher who taught 
the doctrine. of selfishness) called Mook Juk 
(a Chinese philasopher who tadght the 
doctrine of universal, love) a thief. And one 
who commends Nietzsche says that Tolstoi is 
wrong. Such prejudices and superstitions will 
diminish in density as the current of civiliza- 
tion flows on, and such diminution will prove 
that the mental seed which is called mind is 
advancing from liberty to liberty and, too, as 
the mind attains liberty, outward liberty will 
unfold also. 

4. Respecting outed liberty there were two 
different standards which were regarded as 
deeply important: one, asystem of organized 
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~gociety which put man himself in the chief 
place; and an other which put the relationship 
of man with man in the chief place. In the 
past the standard among all peoples was the 
standard of relationship. 

If we go into the organization of the nations; 
nations were not organized with man as the 
standard, that is, it was not said that the 
nation was organized with the object of help- 
ing the people, but the object was rather to fix 
the relationship of king and subject, and of 
ruler and people. If welfare came to the 

people through this system it was not because 
the system intended it. Even though a tyrant 
brought misfortune to his people, if by helping 
the people he was protected, it was allowed. 
It was thus in religion and morals. For ex” 
ample, in the relationship of father and son, 
the relationship was the organizing principle, 
rather than the personalities of the two. In 
our Korean customs the personality of the 
son is disregarded. If his parents command 
him to marry while young, he can only obey 
his parents. Why is this? The system is 
regarded as of more importance than the per- 
_ sonalities of the father andson. This was also 
true in the relationship of husband and wife, 
and also between an old person and a youth. 
In religion, the relationship of priest and 
people was regarded as more important than 
their personalities. Therefore in ancient re- 
ligions the status was maintained by this re- 
lationship rather than the religious thought of 
the people. 

Now the first step towards liberty is to re- 
construct the standard, for the virtue in such 
relationship has for a long time past been the 
chief supporter of the custom. This is written 
-jarge in recent history. The so-called re- 
publics have advanced the standard of the 
people among the nations. In religion it was 
advanced by the reformation, and in ethics 
and morality through the individualistic liberty 
_of the present age, and in economics the 
activity of the fourth estate is crying it 
throughout the world. Through economic re- 
construction the standard is changed from 
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that of relationship to that of man himselb, 
that is, the organization of society on an 
economic basis turns from that of the relation- — 


ship of capitalist and laborer to that of purely 


man. If from to-day the organization of the 
economic society of the world could be emanci- 
pated the appearance of the world of mankind © 
might be greatly changed. 


5. The mental and physical liberty above 


spoken of is but a glimpse of the human move- | 


ment common to the world. Now if we quiet- 
ly turn our heads and look 
for liberty in Korean society, we have a feel- 


ing that it isfar in the future. 


and admire them, while their own gardens 
are full of briars which they quietly pass by. 
A month ago I was travelling in a district m 
South Pyeng An province and an official in a 
county office said in part to me as follows: “I 
have been a chief secretary for about ten 
‘years and I have been commended by the 
authorities for my work, the reason being that 
I had good feelings toward the present and 
former Government-General. I was convinced ~ 
that I must act in this way and when the in- 
dependence movement began I expressed pub- 
licly my opposition. For I thought that had I 
been in the place of the Governor-General I 
would have had to do as he did. To-day 
having quietly considered my opinion of that 


time, I reprove myself, for it was through this ~ 
movement a new Governor-General was sent © 


over who instituted a civil government and it 
must have been because of defects in the form- 
er government that a new government was 
given. And if we consider present-day 


Korean society, things that we could not do - 
When I saw what 
magazines and newspapers were permitted to ‘ 
publish, and what was said in public speeches - 


formerly, we can now do. 


and lectures under the name of free speech, I 


perceived that I alone had been ignorant and — 


had not the foresight to see what others had 
complained of as defects, and so I realize that 
there are many things planned for the welfare 


at the movement — 


Koreans even | 
now look at the flowers in another’s gardens ~ 
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of the people, even if people, as foolish as J, do 
_ not know it.” 
: These few sentences that I quote from this 
- man’s conversatiom are not quoted because I 
- am sure that his opinion is correct, but to show 
’ from actual experience that a man’s opinion is 
bent in accordance with his surroundings. If 
we think of what he said about changing his 
_ opinion, we might regard him as being former- 
~ ly shut in by his environment and responding 
to it, without an eye quick enough to look 
beyond that environment to things beyond. 

In a like manner-all things of life are thus 
limited. The average person is just wander- 
ing around in heredity not knowing whether 
- itis right or wrong; just as a worm which 
was born in a red-pepper hull does not know 
- the taste of red-pepper. This is the reason 
why liberty is not easily attained. 

Why is it, when the present day Korean 
: people shout so enthusiastically for liberty, that 
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they do not realize it? There is but one reason, 
it is because most of them have not yet been 
set free from their inherited environments. 

Look ! Is there anything at all that has been 
emancipated in Korea? How about the relation 
of father snd child? How about the relation of 
husband and wife? How about the relation- 
ship of old and young? How about the rela- 
tion of teacher and pupil? How about the 
relation of nobility and common people? How 
about the relation of governor and people ? 
How about the relation of rich and poor ? 

It is quite certain that if compared with 
what was hitherto, liberty to a certain extent 
has taken form; but this is but the liberty of 
attempt, not of reality ; this is a controversial 
liberty not an actual one; this is a kind of liber- 
ty that leads society into chaos and obscurity, 
and not to a-systematic development. We 
Korean people must pay deep attention to the 
word liberty. We must indeed. | 


Leaving the Land of the Morning Calm. 


Being a brief and incomplete history of the religious adjustments of a missionary’s daughter in America. 


The missionary’s daughter set sail for that 
_ land of great accomplishments, America. She 
- had been told that she would find an active 
' and subtle kind of adversary who would try to 
- “destroy her faith’? in the Bible. But she 
felt that she carried as armor, the knowledge 
gleaned from pamphlets the “faith of her 
fathers;” and various forms of religious train- 
ing and so she started out with a certain 
_ gwug feeling of security in that respect. She 
did not distinguish between the armor that 
was her own and the armor put on her by 
others and worn from habit. She went direct- 
ly to a boarding-school in the Hast, which 
carried just such standards as those under 
which she had been trained. She looked for 
evil and found good, which was best for her, 
for it made her respect her companions first. 
She found a great deal in the school which 
was able to help any girl to aricher Christian 
life. 


As the missionary’s daughter mingled with 
other girls, she took for granted that their 
home training was similar to hers, and ina 
number of cases this was so; but gradually 
she realized that in the majority of cases there 
had been a lack of supervision. Then she saw 
that those who held high standards were 
stronger than she was, for what they had 
fought for had become peculiarly their own; 
but she saw too that there were others who, 
if they conformed to the ideals of the school, 
did so out of respect for authority and not 
from any belief in the value of those stand- 
ards. There were those also who thought not 
at all. She found that there were some very 
subtle temptations which she and those trained 
as she was, had to face. In the first place, 
though none cared to be openly antagonistic, 
the freedom from parental restriction seemed 
to be a frank relief in some cases where the 
convictions by which their lives had been 
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ordered were not their own; for others, the 
fact that without preparation they could recite 
as well as many made it easy to fail to get the 
greatest good from the Bible courses; again, 
because it was easy to conform outwardly to 
the standards of the school, it was easy for 
them to hold these standards lightly, to think 
that they were superior to them; for the mis- 
isonary girl, because she had been used to 
sermons in a language she did not understand, 
it was easy to appear to listen and to fail to 
store away in her mind what would have 
helped later; still again, one was constantly 
tempted to lower standards from ,their point 
of view even if it was not so from the point 
of view of others; and lastly, it was easy to be 
inactive Christians among so many strong 
leaders, to slight, to neglect, to misuse the 
strength which the missionary’s daughter 
should have summoned for aid. 

Thus the missionary’s daughter passed 
through the school, finding that in spite of a 
more in fensely Christian background, she was 
after alla very average individual, subject to 
just as many and as difficult temptations as 
others. Sometimes she was acutely conscious of 
her weakness and sometimes she felt strong 
because of help she was weak enough to be 
willing to receive. She learned that she could 
not fight alone even that familiar foe which 
lies within. She failed to make many of the 
adjustments she might have made with less 
pain at this time. She was so surrounded by 
shields that she still felt strong against any 
attack. She chose a college which is well 
known as Christian, and not a denominational 
college or a state university. 

At. first, college life was very bewildering 
for she found many points of view. Naturally 
the girls felt more mature and already had 
more or less settled convictions. She found 
that many were ignorant of some of the know- 
Jedge that she had, and that she was vastly 
ignorant of the knowledge they claimed. She 
did not know how to go about adjusting her- 
self to the situation. For example, she had 

been taught that dancing was wrong, and she 
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did not see why other Christian girls did not 
hold the same opinion. Even girls from the 
same school she had attended were able to join 
in that part of the social life. In her quandary Sir 
she found Christian girls who had madethe ~~ 
adjustments. She found that there was no 
evil connection in the minds of the girls who 
danced, and for that reason they were able to 
express their joy in fellowship in that natural © 
way. As she associated with them she saw . 
that they were strong enough to stop when ~ 
there was evil in it for them. She wished she 
could rid her mind of the evil association, and 
so she did as she judged others; but for her-— 
self, she could not and did not dance. Her 
position was not novel, nor was it difficult, for 
serious college students respect the convic- ~ 
tions of others. 

She found, too, that though individual inde- 
pendence was the rule, the student body was 
insistent that it should not harm the freedom 
of the majority or the character of the college. 
The frivolity which at first she thought teo 
abundant, she fcund, both because she 
learned to look deeper, and because it was war- 
time, to be less characteristic than a serious- — 
ness tempered with an irresistible joy in life. 
Because of the seriousness with which the 
students assumed self-government, she knew 
that whatever their creed or belief the great 
majority had the Christian virtues of honor 
and respect for the rights of others, and her 
aloof, critical attitude changed to a sincere 
pride and joy in fellowship. 

Sophomore year was a year during wie ; 
she had to decide her attitude in several mat- 
ters. In zoology, of course, she met a theory ? 
against which she had been warned, the | 
theory of evolution. She believed the evidence 
that was presented to her, but she was loath 
to believe that it was evidence to prove that 
theory, for it seemed to lack both beginning ~ 
andend. The statement of the professor that 
it was still a theory and that it was beginning 
to be disapproved by some eminent scientists 
seemed very significant to her, but the major-_ 
ity in the class had been trained to consider it 
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- rules for the universe and then do His 
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ve to. be forever breaking His rules to 


ee of ae Hebrews made her glad she had 
benefit of Christ’s interpretation of God. 
mule have been all right if she had been 
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yuld affect her views. Once a young mis- 
y from Turkey told her that Turkish 
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Christian organizations there was always fel- 
lowship; in the college organizations there we. e 
the traditions; in the Sunday services ther 
were the discourses on adjustment to life; in 
the spirit of the times there was a new realiza- 
tion of man’s dependence on religion in his — 
moral life, and she always knew where she _ 
could turn for aid when she. wanted to be * 
The president of the college both in 


Bible class for seniors, was the most popular — 
medium of encouragement, for her lessons — 
from the Bible itself were balm to the growing — 
pains of the students. os 


The conflict that the missionary’s deughtor 
made was different from that which she had | 
anticipated, but she was enabled to make her 
decisions. This conflict is not pecuiiar to mis- 
sionaries’ daughters for there is not one true 
line of division. The conflict that remained, ~ 
the conflict that involved her attitude toward 
the decision of others, ceased when she ceased — 
to hunt for the fallacies and looked for the 


fruits. ‘““By their fruits yes hall know them”, 
and she saw good fruit already maturing. 


She had joined the organization after allow- 


ing America one whole year in which to tempt 
her to stay. Somehow this girl, though she  ~ 
learned to see opportunities in America and é 
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have been happy there, never could abandon 
the belief that she would be happiest teaching 
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stayed long enough to know that she might the Bible to people who did not know it, in the 


Land of the Morning Calm. 


~ 


Hamheung. 
By L. L. YOuNG. 


Hamheung, one of the largest cities on the 
east coast of Korea, is situated 90 miles direct- 
ly north of Wonsan, and 13 miles from So Ho, 
its seaport town. The city lies nestled around 
the end of a mountain ridge that juts out into 
the Hamheung plain. This ridge lies between 
the Toksan and Yungchan valleys. Up these 
valleys, and stretching some seventeen miles 
to the sea, is the largest level section of farm- 
ing country on this coast. The abundant 
production of this furtile plain provides for 
the large home population and makes possible 
the exportation of many thousands of bags of 
rice and beans each year. 

As far aS we can ascertain the city was 
founded by a tribe of the name of Yawjin 
about eight hundred years ago. This tribe 
surrounded their city with mud walls and held 
it against its enemies for about two hundred 
years, at which time the forces of Yun Kwan 
captured the stronghold and united the whole 
surrounding country into one kingdom. Three 
hundred years ago during the reign of Son Jo, 
the fourteenth ruler of the Ye dynasty, strong 
stone walls were built about the city. These 
remained in tact untii the coming of the 
Japanese in 1905. From that time the gates 
were not closed at night and gradually the 
massive stone walls gave place to the broad 
streets which we find to-day. 

Hamheung tradition has it that when 
Emperor Ye, the first of that dynasty, was 
deciding where he should build his capital he 
thought for some time of selecting Hamheung 
but finally decided that Seoul would make a 
more central hub for his universe. However, 
later, apparently he saw the error of his ways 
for when domestic troubles arose he betook 
himself to the quiet little village of Pongoon a 


short distance to the east of Hamheung ~ 


where, surrounded by ancient splendor he 
lived for several years and where to the 
present time many relics of his glory are 
preserved. A short distance to the north- 
east of the city are the tombs of his parents 
surrounded by a large grove of pines. 
now a favourite picnic resort and is one of the 
places worth seeing within easy reach of the 
city. 

The people of Hamheung have always 
been considered conservative and clannish, 


“Yalgai,” so they say; describes their charac- S 


ter. That is the say, they keep on nagging to 


have their own way and fight toa finish for 7 


all things Hamheung. They have always had 
strongly independent tendencies as corrupt 


governors and magistrates have on more than ~ 


one occasion learned. Once a mob burned the 


government offices and compelled the unjust 


governor to flee for his life to Seoul. 

Many changes have come to Hamheung 
since the days in 1905 when her gates were 
flung open to the world. 
intersect the city. Outside the East Gate 
formerly, perhaps, the poorest section of the 
city, is now rapidly becoming the most im- 
portant one. The government higher com- 


mon schools, the Board of Trade building, ~ 


the new offices of the local newspaper, the 


penitentiary; the railway station, and the ~ 


soldiers’ barracks are all in this section. Here, 
too, the new court house will soon be built 
and many other public buildings are planned 
for the near future. Here, ten years ago, land 
could be bought for forty yen per acre. Now 
the best building sites are selling for thirty 
yen per six square feet. In this section a 


house that was purchased for three hundred a 
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yen three years ago, recently sold for two 


thousand eight hundred. Building lots that 


‘were purchased in the main part of the city for 
_ two hundred yen, fifteen years ago, are now 


held at about twenty thousand. This is some 
indication of the material prosperity that has 
struck this old conservative city. 

' The main railway through this east coast, 
passes through here and is now operated for 
forty le further on. A branch line, which 


~ will eventually go via Chang Jin to Haisen on 
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the Yalu river, is now completed as far as 
_ Orichon, some forty le away. The city is 


supplied with electric light and running water. 


Several manufacturing concerns, such as saw 
- mills, foundries, rice hulling mills, are now in 


operation and it is rumored that ere long some 
concerns are going to begin operations on the 


sites reserved for manufacturers, east of the 


city. 

There are two hospitals in the city. The one 
built by the government is the largest and 
best equipped. It has a capacity of two 


- hundred beds and a daily clinic of over two 


hundred and fifty. The Christian hospital 


operated by the Canadian Presbyterian mission 


is now undergoing repairs and improvements 
and will accommodate about fifty patients 
when finished. In addition to these there are 
several dispensaries and small hospitals run by 


Korean doctors. 
~The city is fairly well served with schools ; 


_ the government middle school for boys, which 


has an enrollment of four hundred, being the 
largest. The agricultural college, the com- 
mercial school, and the Christian middle 
school are all filled to capacity. A normal 
teachers’ training school is being started by 
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the’ government and will be in operation 


shortly 

Christian work was begun here by Rev. W. 
L. Swallen, D.D., in the year 1896. Two years 
later when Rev. D. M. MacRae took over the 
work for the Canadian mission, there were 
fifteen Christians in the city. Progress since 
has been slow but the conservative old city 
has gradually yielded, so that to-day there are 
three churches and a fourth place of meeting 
where as yet evening services only are being 
held. The boys’ Christian primary school, in 
which are enrolled three hundred pupils, is 
financed and managed solely: by the «local 
churches. One of the churches operates a 
kindergarten in which there are one hundred 
and thirty pupils. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a branch of the Seoul association, 
is flourishing under Korean Christian manage- 
ment. In addition to religious instruction it is 
giving some training in athletics, music, and 
manuel training in carpentry. It conducts a 
one-year-course day school where excellent 
work is being done in preparing students for 
their high school entrance examinations. The 
reading room is a popular feature and many 
among the young men of all classes ayail 
themselves of its privileges daily. This as- 
sociation is doing a much needed work in 4ll- 
ing the gap between the non-Christian com- 
munity and the church. It may be difficult to 


estimate just what is the general effect of 
Christianity upon the city but we can say with 
confidence that Christ, to some extent, ig 
being exalted in the lives of many of all ranks, 
and this we believe is slowly drawing the city 
unto Him. 


KATHERINE WAMBOLD. 


aE Baie a Bible class in a new village in 
larch, two Korean women teachers and I had 


> ferent ES icnis. but in finding no Christian 
- women at all in the class for learning to read 
~ the vernacular, There were inquirers. only i in 
this: class, for every Christian woman could 
te ead, and read well. We all had simply a 

‘Dlissful time, for if the women can read their 
_ Bibles for themselves, the teachers can get 
% some solid foundation work done so that later 
these learners can in turn become teachers. 
Of course this is aside from the blessing they 
receive from being able to read their Bibles in 


sucha way as really to feed on the Word of God. 


y, We inquired diligently as to the cause of 
each one’s being able to read so well as she 


teen-year-old daughter of the Presbyterian 
church leader, the ‘‘young soo” there, had 


si There are so many reasons why I became a 
eS missionary that I do not know just which ones 
¥ ae ‘to ‘mention first. The principal reason is prob- 
ee ably the one given by many others that I 
‘was made a member of a missionary cradle 
roll called “The Little Light-Bearers.” I re- 
ceived a beautiful picture card as a certificate 
of my memership. That picture card was a big 
influence in my life. It showed a group of 
little white children carrying lights to their 
_ little brothers and sisters’ in’ other lands: 
- From that time I think the seed of missionary 

_ interest and love was planted in my heart. I 
_ wanted to be a light-bearer and carry the glad 
tidings of Jesus’ love to those who dwelt in 
— darkness. 
“When I wasa little older I had some definite 


Hee ‘Summer F Holiday. 


cial een not only in being able to 


did, and we found that last summer the six-. 


Why I Became a Missionary. 
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-to work for missions in the ncmelaa 


dieters Pe She sAtenale Ew 
spent her summer vacation amusin 
going from house to house tee 
Christian women to read. 
not have an easy time, for bee 


first ‘music. lessons, to panes the ‘es 
of the piano with the written staff. 

‘Often when one is supporting a 
boarding school, one wishes there were si SO! 
thing a girl could do, for her own goo d. 
well as for others. It seems as if here is sc n 
thing she can do in her own country vill 
the long weeks she i is at home from | 
the summer. 

Full of the joy and enthusiasm that cla: 
reading country sisters gave us, we pr. 
blessings on the head of the little maid - 
Ewha. It seemed an example of unio 1 and 
cooperation. 


experiences of the power of Jesus Christ - 
my life and I became a member of the c 
The Bible became very precious to me 
and as I was searching the Seriptures I. 
running across passages which aroused 1 
missionary zeal.. I soon began going t 
sion circle meetings and helping with 


as soon as I mentioned the foreign field t met 
with a great deal of opposition. je 


nd band the reasons a not going. 
for going ‘outnumbered the. rea- 


bot hea ae name from the Student 
Head Quarters in New York, al- 


spresented and the meetings were most 
ring. I was given the opportunity there 

qd at others who were planning to be- 
My plans then were 


ae al I wanted By te nearer home. 
I went to Cornell for further study and 
that took up library work in my home 
E I did apprentice work for a year in 
University library which was just a step- 
‘stone to four years of work in our public 
_ How I did enjoy the story telling 
ar once a week when I told stories. to child- 
| of all nationalities. And then too, my 


: aie in order to show their i the 


ee Ge every state in the Union — 


"house eet with our eee were ¢ 


‘eountry school in preference to.a city school, 


joy to me. - For three consecutive s 


twice we went to ie He At th 1 et 


each. outing, cae which we had ‘Ss 


Christ. I think we all received much 
from these meetings together. : 

My library work was the means of assi sti 
me to take a ere school oe on Se | 


worked at the library afternoons and eve 
I was not permitted then to work half- 
But the last year I gained permission to’ 


half-time at the library, so 1 worked th re 


evenings from six until nine, and did school 
work mornings and afternoons. Because. this : 
normal training has been such a big help te 
me, I feel that it was well worth the labor and 
expenditure of energy. I thank the Lord for 
those years of preparation and for the. OR 
portunities He has given me. ht ee 

My last year in America was spent teaching ae 
in a country school. I was glad I chose a 


because there I learned what real hardship 
meant. Without that experience I feel that I 
would not have been ready for the hardships 
of a missionary life. Theré was so much sin 
and vice to be fought among country child- 
ren, such as stealing and lying and swearing. ees 
I went to the country thinking that there 
children would be little angels away from the - 


temptations of a big city, but I came to the ee 


conclusion that no one is an angel in this 
world. During that year my callcametogo 
to Korea to teach for three years in the Pyeng 
Yang Foreign School, and, as many of you 
know, that terim-of-service was the Lord’s : 
door for missionary service.. So through His 
grace I entered into the great joy of that 
service. 


The name of those appearing in ‘ 
: icture are: Mr. and Mrs.* H. H. Baas Si 
Underwood, Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Appenzeller, Mr. Sidney J. W. Clark, who is 
: Rev. and Mrs.* E. Adams, Dr. and Mrs.* D. B. trip through the Orient for the pu 
~ Avison, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Reynolds, ‘Rev.* studying indigenous churches, visited se 
and Mrs. J. V. Lacy, Miss Eva Hardie, Mrs. missionary centres in Korea during May. 
. E. Fisher, (nee Miss Bessie Hardie) and A oe 
igs Olivette Swallen. . 


Professor C. L. Sitterley, of Drew The 
Seminary, accompanied by Mrs. Sit ley, 
visited Korea during May. aa 


How to Make an Ice Box. 


: - Miss Eva Hardie left Seoul on May 14th for Take two eb ee Sgt ve Size : 
Sat fasten one inside the other in such a w. 


oe . . . . to leave about three inches all round be en 
r. C. Wilson. Miss Hardie has been filling ~ ee 
Sis otis eee scariest - the two boxes. Stuff this space with powd red oa 


charcoal, or saw-dust, or excelsior, or § 
= ue nas buderel valuable service. We wish If either of the latter two is used, the 
: h er every blessing in her new life. surface of the outer box and the outer. 
: of the inner box should be covered with 


the crinkly kind such as fragile things 


Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Brockman and family home are often packed in. The door s 


left Seoul on May 19th for a year’s furlough in be of the same thickness as the rest o 
the United States. box, and should be lined and stuffed simi 


A sash-lock for a window makes an exce 
lock for the door. If you wish, line the w 
interior with galvanized iron and give t 11 
coats of bath tub enamel. Shelves to suit 2 
pan for the ice with suitable drain and out 
ay complete the box. The ice pan should be 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonwick returned to Seoul on ranged for on the upper shelf. A rubb 
May 19th. Mr. Bonwick left Seoul in March ¢@2 be used to conduct the water to th 
. 1922, on sick furlough which he has spent in Side. You can make a very good box that 
Canada, the U.S, A. and England. While his Will surely’REFRIGE for less than ten yen. If 
_ health has not been restored we hope that it YOU go to Wonsan Beach this Suess 
_ may be in the near future. will need such a box. 


_ The Rev. and Mrs. F. E. C. Williams have 
returned to Korea from furlough, and taken 
up their work in Kongju. 


“Miss M. M. Rogers has been transferred 
from Songjin to Yong Jung. © ae of this facility. 


hes 


K. KONDO & CO., 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 


ee ee eS 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


and 
Builders 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 


@ @ 


English Books 


The Christian Literature Society 
of Korea has made an arrange- 
ment with the Kyo Bun Kwan, 
Tokyo, for a small supply of the 
latest American and English books 
to be sent monthly. These books 
will be on view in our Sales De- 
partment and book-lovers are cor- 
dially invited to call and inspect 
them. We shall be pleased to 


order any book you require. 


CFR rue iO 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 


Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 


Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 


Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 


Juvenile Suits. 
We have a large and growing connection. 


Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
to wait upon you at your home. 
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Chemulpo and Fusan. Y 


HEAD OFFICE: - - Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES : Main towns in all the world 


Import and Export 
General Commission Merchants 
Si 
MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, Machinery, Metals, 
Chemicals,. Coal, Mineral Products. 
AGENTS FOR 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


POUOAE POLO SS LOMO LONE (Os OOO 


ee ee ea ea ee es ees ST. 
THE KOYO ENCINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting and Constructing Engineers, 
Manufacturers Agents Ete. 
136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 


_All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 


AJAX TIRES & PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228, P. O. Bou 16 Keijo. 
C. S. CROWE, Telegrams ‘‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 

Codes A. B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
S. KANATANI, 


Union 5 Letters 
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PE. Steward & Co. 


Our Wonsan and Sorai Beach Branches 
will be opened June 15, for the Season. 


Your Patronage is Solicitated 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. AruGa, 
DIRECTORS : M. NAKAMURA, K. SAKURAI, M. ISHII, 
M. FuKAo, MARQUIS PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES:  Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun} Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 


Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 
General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with for public 
convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 


DR. GALE’S NEW BOOK 


entitled 
‘THE CLOUD DREAM OF THE Nine 
is a translation of. 
A KOREAN NOVEL 
by Kim Man Choong (1617-1682 A.D.) 


Price (approx.) Yen 7.50 


A consignment has been ordered from the publisher and will shortly be on sale at 


. The Christian Literature Society of Korea. 


NEW BOOKS 


Old Testament Types and Shadows, by Rev. J. S. Gale, D. D. 
Cloth 1.00 Paper -70 


Life of James Chalmers, Translated by Rev. J. Y. Crothers .08 


Temperance Tales, by Miss Tinling, 

Representing W. C. T. U. .08 
Translated by Dr. R. A. Hardie 

The Standard Cathechism and a Model Sermon 


on Salvation by Faith, Translated by Rev. R. A. Hardie 18 

Of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Translated by Yi Won Mo .80 
The Life of Mary Slessor, Translated by Miss Lulla Miller 16 


Christian Literature Society of Korea 
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J. H. MORRIS 


21 Teido Street, Seoul, Chosen. 
Telephone No. 2069 


REPRESENTING 
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American Hardware and Steel Products Co. 

Admiral Line S. S. Co. 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. 

Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

The Vacuum Oil Company. 

Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. 

The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Overland Motor Cars. 


Over Half 
the Automobiles in 
America 
Use 30x38, 30x3%, and 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. 


We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 


Let Us Show You 


GOOD ZEAR 


J. H. MORRIS, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 


The Home Husurance Co. 
of Sew Work. 


Cash Capital... at me $ 6,000,000 
Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000 
The largest fire insurance company in America, 


having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 


ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 


against loss by fire, at current rates, 


J. B. HMaervis, 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 
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The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp. 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 300 C.P. The best 
reading lamp made. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. | 
(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA.) | { 


Capital Subscribed ..... . Yen 89,000,000 
Capital Paidup ....... Yen 50,000,000 i 
Reserve Fund ........ Yen 10,540,900 e! 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esa., T. KANOH, Es@. 
DIRECTORS | 
S. SUZUKI, Esea., S. KAKEI, Esq. 
Y. KATAYAMA, Esg@., 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 
general foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department.) 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungijin. 

MANCHURIA: Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Dairen, Yingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun, 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Szupinguhieh, Fuchiatien, Kirin, Lung- 
chingtsun. 

CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 

SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port. 

NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
34 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 

CORRESPONDENTS: San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 
and in other commercial centres throughout the world. 


